A farmhand carefully inspects terrace levees in a rice field near Beaumont, as a vintage Stearman biplane 
flies a low-level course to dowse the field with a misty insecticide. Such planes are now as vital as trac- 
tors to the successful growth of a rice crop in the Texas coastal plains, and the men who fly these tricky 

gesions are often as experienced at farming as aviation. For more on the subject, turn to page 20. 
Photograph by Bob Parvin 
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About Our Cover 


Cactus, ocotillo, sotol, greasewood, candelilla—These and 
many other desert plants of the Trans-Pecos country proved 
lifesaving for the early settlers in this isolated area of South- 
west Texas. For more on the uses of these interesting plants, 
turn to page 2. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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An elderly angler is silhouetted in a brilliant sunrise as he 
waits for fish to start their morning run with the tide off 
a north Padre Island beach. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


By Jack Skiles, Supervisor 


Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center 


“WE REALLY enjoyed it. The desert 
plants are so interesting, and I had no 
idea that they have so many uses.” 

That is the expression we hear many 
times a day at the Judge Roy Bean 
Visitor Center. 

People come into the center express- 
ing contempt for the desert area they 
have been driving through, but after 
they have taken time to see the plants 
in the garden next to the historic old 
Jersey Lilly Saloon and read the signs 
that describe the various plant species, 
their perspective and appreciation of 
the region west of the Pecos seem to 
change. 

There are almost 3,000 plants in the 
garden, representing 84 species that 
grow in the Trans-Pecos region of 
Texas. Signs next to the plants list 
their common and scientific names, 
medicinal applications and_ practical 
uses. 

When the pioneers who settled the 
area around Langtry finally got across 
the Pecos River Canyon, they entered 
a naturally isolated region and to sur- 
vive they had to utilize the things 
around them. There were no doctors 
and the nearest drug store was two 
days ride by horseback, so folks soon 
learned of the medicinal value of the 
plants. 

One of the most common plants 
here is the creosote bush (Larrea tri- 
dentata) which most of the natives call 
greasewood. Creosote bush gets its 
common name from the creosote odor 
it gives off after a rain. 

It looks like a worthless bush, but 
the settlers found many uses for it. Ex- 
tractions from the leaves were used as 
antiseptic dressings for cuts, bruises 
and sores as well as a treatment for 
venereal disease and stomach dis- 


orders. 


Just last year a resident of Langtry 
was being treated by his doctor for an 
ulcer, but as his stomachaches persist- 
ed he stopped taking the prescribed 
medicine and started drinking a tea 
made by boiling greasewood leaves. He 
insisted that the native concoction 
cured his stomach problems. 

Trappers often remove skunk odors 
from their traps by dropping them in 
boiling water containing greasewood 
stems and leaves. Ranch hands from 
Mexico sometimes place greasewood 
leaves in their shoes to prevent foot 
odors. 

A species of cactus in the visitor 
center garden that attracts a lot of at- 
tention in the late spring is the hedge- 
hog cactus (Echinocereus triglochidia- 
tus—var. octacanthus). This cactus is 
found west of San Antonio through 


the Big Bend country and is especially: 


abundant in the Langtry area. It has 
the most desirable fruit of any cactus 
in the region, so we have planted a lot 
of them at the visitor center. 

The hedgehog, often called pitaya, 
blossoms forth with beautiful red flow- 
ers in March and the fruit is ripe in 


Photos by Frank Lively 


“‘We had to move the peyote up by the 
center so we could watch it. People will 
steal them,’’ says Skiles. This small, in- 
significant cactus packs a wallop, for it is 
the plant from which the Indians derived 
a drug for religious ceremonies. 


A Thorny Tale 


May or early June. The dull red fruit 
resembles strawberries, except the flesh 
is white and the seeds are black. The 
chilled fruit is used in the same man- 
ner as strawberries. My family enjoys 
the “strawberry cactus” so much that 
we have planted rows of the plants 
along the drive leading to our house to 
insure an easy supply of the fruit in 
the late spring. 

The desert plant that used to have 
the greatest economic impact on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, between 
Langtry and Presidio, is the candelilla. 
Candelilla, which is Spanish for “little 
candle,” has waxy stems that resemble 
long, thin candles. The stems grow in 
clusters on steep hillsides near the 
river. It is also called “wax plant” be- 
cause of the wax that is derived from 
it. (Candelilla gets its scientific name, 
Euphorbia antisyphilitica, from its use 
in treating venereal disease.) 

The wax from the candelilla is used 
extensively in industry as a hardener 


. in products such as shoe polish, high 


luster varnishes and lacquers, water- 
proofing for tents, sealing waxes, cos- 
metics, and saddle soap. It is also used 
in candle manufacturing to prolong the 
burning life of candles. The wax was 
first produced commercially shortly 
after the turn of the century and mil- 
lions of pounds of the crude wax have 
been manufactured in the tiny “wax 
factories” in the desolate canyons of 
the Rio Grande. 

Last year a group of us floated down 
the river through Boquillas Canyon in 
the Big Bend National Park and 
stopped at a typical wax works just 
east of the park to watch the process- 
ing. 

Each morning the candelilla gather- 
ers put wooden packsaddles on their 
burros and go into the hills to gather 
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after they have seen the outstanding cactus garden by the Roy Bean Center 


5 


Photo by Jack Lewi 


plants. The plants are pulled from their 
roots, tied together in bundles, and 
loaded on burros. 

Two men normally extract the wax 
from the plants. The main piece of 
equipment is an iron vat, which the 
Mexicans call pila, containing boiling 


Skiles demonstrates how the spiny edges 
can be trimmed from sotol yucca leaves, 
resulting in bands of fiber that can be 
used to weave baskets and mats and other 
useful items. 


water and into which the bundles of 
candelilla are dumped. When the vat 
is full, the two men, wearing huaraches 
(sandals made from automobile tires) , 
tromp the plants down. It is amazing 
the amount of plants they can tromp 
into the vat without getting their ex- 
posed feet into the boiling water. 

The plants are boiled for about two 
hours and then three cups of sulfuric 
acid are added to help separate the 
wax from the plants. The wax rises 
to the top of the water and is skimmed 
off and placed in wooden boxes where 
it cools and hardens. 

When the wax cools, it looks like 
homemade lye soap but it is very hard. 
The men at the wax factory break it 
into chunks and pack it into crude 
burlap sacks for delivery to the wax 
buyers. 

Another interesting plant that grows 
along the Pecos and Rio Grande is the 
leatherweed, or rubber plant (Jatropha 
dioica). It is a perennial that gets its 
common name from the rubbery, ma- 
roon-colored stems and the scientific 
name, Jatropha, comes from a Greek 
word referring to its use in medicine. 

The roots of the rubber plant con- 
tain tannin and reportedly can be used 
to harden the gums, stop the flow of 
blood from minor wounds, and remove 
teeth stains. According to Dr. Barton 
Warnock of Sul Ross University, as 
much as 3 percent rubber has been ex- 
tracted from the dry stems of this 
plant. 

When we began developing the gar- 
dens at the visitor center, I opened a 
box of dried specimen plants that had 
been in storage for several years and 
the botanical collection smelled like 
a box of cigars. I immediately recog- 
nized the cigar-like odor of Nicotiana 
glauca, commonly called river tobacco 
or tree tobacco. 

This relative of our common smok- 
ing tobacco is reported to be poison- 
ous if eaten, but the leaves are applied 
as poultices to relieve headaches and 
other pains. One pioneer along the Rio 
Grande claimed that his life was saved 


Mexicans extract wax from stacks of candelilla plants in their “wax factory”’ in Bo- 
quillas Canyon east of Big Bend National Park. Plants are stuffed into drums of boiling 
water, acid added after a few hours, and then the wax is skimmed from the top. 


by a Mexican curandero (a healer who 
is familiar with medicinal uses of herbs 


The pitaya, or strawberry cactus, blossoms 
in early spring and the fruit ripens in May 
or early June. Skiles says during this time 
they do not take coffee breaks as most 
do; they take ‘‘pitaya breaks.’’ 


and plants and who employs a small 


amount of witchcraft in healing) who 
treated his severe sunstroke with poul- 
tices of tobacco plant. 

The peyote (Lophophora williamsii) 
is a small, insignificant looking cactus, 
but it attracts a lot of attention from 
our guests. In fact, it is so small that 
many visitors read the sign that ex- 
plains the peyote but do not see the 
small plants near the sign. 

It is a hallucinogen used by Indians 
in their religious activities, and in re- 
cent years it has received considerable 
attention from hippie groups. The no- 
torious peyote contains alkaloids, the 
most common of which is mescaline. 
For this reason, the plant is sometimes 
called “mescal button.” 

Because of the alkaloids in peyote, 
it is illegal to sell the cactus or trans- 
port it across state lines, except by 
certain religious groups. 

If peyote can be called a notorious 
plant, then certainly the resurrection 
plant displayed in the garden at Lang- 
try can be considered miraculous. Se- 
laginella lepidophylla, also known as 
siempre vive, which in Spanish means 


“lives forever,” is truly a miraculous 
member of the plant kingdom. 

Resurrection plants are vascular 
cryptogams, which means they do not 
produce seeds but develop from 
spores. The plant normally looks dry 
and dead, with its stems curled up in 
brown balls about the size of a 
clenched fist. After a good shower, the 
resurrection plant opens into a beauti- 
ful, green, fern-like plant spreading a 
carpet of velvety green over the steep 
hillsides. 

Resurrection plants are sold widely 
as natural curiosities in curio shops, 
but they are not easily found in West 
Texas because sheep and goats have 
a fondness for them. The plants can 


Alton Weiss of Austin inspects the long, 


thorny limbs of the ocotillo, often called 
devil’s walking cane. The limbs were used 
by pioneers to make picket fences and 
roofs over arbors. Indians reportedly ate 
the flowers and seed pods and made a 
cough medicine from the flowers. During 
hot, dry spells the ocotillo will lose its 
leaves to survive, but they grow back 
quickly after a rain. 


f 
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Antonio Zapata of Langtry breaks off greasewood branches to be used in preparing a tea 


for stomach ailments. Settlers in the Trans-Pecos country found many uses for this 


worthless-looking bush. 


usually be spotted growing on steep 
cliffs where livestock cannot graze. 

A plant that has been especially use- 
ful to residents of western Texas is 
sotol yucca (Dasylirion texanum, D. 
wheeleri, and D. leiophyllum, all found 
in the western half of the state, and 
with similar general appearances). The 
sotol yucca is referred to by the na- 
tives simply as “soto.” 

The sotol plant consists of numer- 
ous slender, green leaves clumped to- 
gether on a short, almost inconspicu- 
ous trunk. The leaves, often three feet 
long, have hooked spiny projections 
along the edges that make handling the 
plant difficult. The attractive plant re- 
mains green during the winter and is 
quite ornamental in the semiarid re- 
gion. 

The Pecos River Basketmakers, a 
group of Indians who lived along the 
Pecos and Rio Grande for several 
thousand years, found the sotol very 
useful. They removed the small spiny 
projections from both edges of the 
blades and then used the blades or 
leaves to weave baskets and mats. (A 
Mexican ranch hand near Langtry re- 
cently made a basket for a friend of 
mine to demonstrate this art of sotol 


weaving has not been lost.) 

The Indians also knew that alcohol 
could be derived from sotol. They 
heaped rocks together to form crude 
ovens in which they baked the plants. 
The stems were then chewed. These 
“sotol cuds” can still be found in the 
Indian caves of the region. 

During World War II, an alcohol 
factory was built in Del Rio and alco- 
hol was extracted from sotol trucked 
in from ranches north of the border 
city. The alcohol plant was abandoned 
after the war because of the high cost 
of extraction. 

In Mexico the alcoholic beverage 
“sotol” is a popular item in the liquor 
stores. 

The straight and light bloom stalks 
of sotol are frequently used as walk- 
ing canes and the smaller portions of 
the stalks were used by the Indians as 
shafts for arrows. 

Those of us who are called “be- 
duinos” (desert dwellers) by the Mex- 
icans find that the plants of the arid 
country west of the Pecos are interest- 
ing and useful. We invite folks who 
want to know more about “our” plants 
to visit us at the Judge Roy Bean Visi- 
tor Center. & 


PETRY’S FRIENDS. 


‘SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT: 


THE MAN WHO SET several records 
for tenure on the Highway Commis- 
sion—Herbert C. Petry Jr.—had the 
record set straight for him May 31 
when over 100 of his friends and co- 
workers gathered in Austin’s Driskill 
Hotel to express their appreciation for 
his 18 years of service to the Highway 
Department. 

Since Petry holds the distinction of 
having been chairman of the Commis- 
sion longer than any other person— 


from 1959 to 1967—a particularly spe- 
cial guest at the testimonial dinner was 
the man who first appointed him to 
the Commission, former Governor Al- 
lan Shivers. 

“Of the 2,500 people I appointed to 
office, my pride goes to you,” Shivers 
told Petry. “The great highway system 
of Texas will be the loser, but I know 
your interest will continue and your 
advice will be sought by commissions 
in the years to come,” he said. 


“I am truly proud of my appoint- 
ment because your knowledge, wisdom 
and increasing ability has benefited 
Texas and the road system immeasur- 
ably...so on behalf of the people of 
Texas, our gratitude, our appreciation, 
and our multitude of thanks.” 

The guest list for the dinner honor- 
ing Petry and his wife, Jo, had an im- 
pressive array of Highway Department 
officials and government dignitaries, 
including Secretary of State Mark 


White, State Senator John Traeger of 
Seguin, and Charles Purnell, executive 
assistant to Governor Dolph Briscoe. 


Master of Ceremonies Dewitt Greer 
read a telegram from former Commis- 
sion Chairman Charles Simons regret- 
ting that illness kept him from “being 
present to give you the tribute you so 
justly deserve.” His message praised 
Petry’s service as “an inspiration to 
those of us who try to serve the peo- 
Dplesor. Texas.” 


Former Commission Chairman 
Greer said four other telegrams offer- 
ing tribute and best wishes had been 
sent to Petry from Dolph Briscoe and 
former Governors Price Daniel, John 
Connally and Preston Smith. 


Four former commissioners who 
served with Petry each paid his spe- 
cial tribute to the retiring commission- 
er with a story or recollection from 
their association over the years. 

They included E. H. Thornton 
(1951-57) of Houston; Marshall Form- 
by 1953-59) of Plainview; Charles 
Hawn (1957-63) of Athens; J. H. 
Kultgen (1963-69) of Waco; and Gar- 
rett Morris (1968-71) of Fort Worth. 

Gene Robbins of the Texas Good 
Roads Association then presented Pe- 
try a “meritorious service award to re- 
mind you people throughout the state 
appreciate what you have done and 
hope you will continue to fight for an 
adequate highway program in the fu- 
ture.” 


State Highway Engineer DeBerry presents 
Petry with a special album depicting the 
“highpoints and the low points over the 
last 18 years” as a gift from the ‘‘18,000 
employees of the Highway Department 
who appreciate your dedication.” 


When presenting Petry with a set of 
bookends made from authentic cast- 
ings of door hinges used in the State 
Capitol, Greer added, “We just can’t 
say enough about your service to the 
Texas Highway Department.” 

State Highway Engineer Luther De- 
Berry then presented him with an al- 
bum depicting “the high points and 
the low points over the last 18 years” 
telling Petry the album was from the 
18,000 employees of the Highway De- 
partment “who appreciate your dedi- 
cation. We hope you can look at some 
of the things that made you laugh and 
made you cry and enjoy remember- 
ing.” 

Travel and Information Division Di- 
rector Tom Taylor then narrated a 15- 
minute slide show of pictures and ca- 
ricatures showing some of the “more 
humorous and at the time not so hu- 
morous” incidents while Petry served 
on the Commission. 

“You have left a mark on Texas 
highways and on our hearts... and it 
is a job well done,” Taylor said. 

After the gift presentations and the 
slide show, Petry described the even- 
ing as “delightful” and noted there 
“are great men present and I appre- 
ciate their being here.” 

He said the Department had “built a 
reputation of honor, integrity, loyalty 
and devotion over the years” which has 
benefited the “people of Texas with 
better jobs and opportunities. 

“T am the one to thank you for the 
privilege of serving you,” he told the 
group. “Each of you knows the feel- 
ing I have for you and you know I am 
very grateful. I only look forward to 
the many pleasant associations I am 
sure we will have in the future.” & 


Master of Ceremonies Greer praises the 
retiring commissioner, telling the gather- 
ing of government and Department offi- 
cials, ‘‘We just can’t say enough about 
your (Petry’s) service to the Texas High- 
way Department.” 
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he TIRES thump on surf-packed 
sand and spray occasionally splat- 
ters the windshield as beach and sky 
disappear behind the slap of wind- 
shield wipers. The low gears of the 
transfer case whine as all four wheels 
claw at pockets of fine sand and then 
slush through fingers of water from the 
Gulf. 

Offshore, breaking waves sparkle in 
the moonlight, and on the right low 
sand dunes mingle with the early morn- 
ing sky. Marsh hawks flutter and fly 
from the salt grass. Soon the sun will 
bathe the dark dunes and Padre Island 
will be a white land of nodding green 
sea oats and blue waters. 

The beach is a wide, smooth ribbon 
of hard sand before us in the dim 
light. We are driving southward on our 
way to the Port Mansfield Channel— 
about 65 miles away. It is important to 
drive at low tide because this is when 
the receding water packs the sand firm- 
ly. At high tide one is forced into the 
loose sand between the middle of the 
beach and the dunes, where the 
chances of getting stuck are greater 
and the driving is much slower. 


This morning the beach is clean and 
the sun probes the Gulf of Mexico 
with light slivers across the water. Go- 
phers, blacktailed jackrabbits, and ro- 
dents hurry over the sand. Near the 
surf, gulls, terns, sanderlings and blue 
herons swoop. Over the citizens band 
(CB) radio under the dash two shrimp 
boat captains in the early haze of the 
Gulf chatter about the day’s fishing. 


Our truck is about four miles past 
the “Four Wheel Drive Vehicles Only” 
sign when suddenly it feels as if it 
were dumped into a pit of thick mush. 
The sturdy vehicle slows from 30 mph 
to 5 mph in a few feet. Larry and I 
are jarred against the dash and jerry 
cans brimming with gasoline and water 
tumble in the back. All four tires grab 
at sand, spin, and grab again. I double 
clutch and shift into compound low— 
yet sand sucks at the wheels and the 
carryall stops. 

This is orange-tinted Little Shell 
Beach, located about 20 miles from the 
northern entrance to the Padre Island 
National Seashore. A second main 
shell bank, Big Shell Beach, lies 12 


miles southward. Big Shell differs only 
in that it is made up of larger, spiral- 
shaped shells. The shell banks reward 
the collector, but create problems for 
jeeps and dune buggies because the 
loose shell will not compact like sand 
to support the vehicles. The only solu- 
tion is to detour around the shell areas 
and drive close to the dunes. 

By pointing the stubby nose of the 
rugged little truck at the dunes and 
floorboarding it, we manage to pull 
loose. The GMC slowly picks up speed 
and crawls away from the grasping 
shell. The vehicle is slammed into sec- 
ond and it lurches and bounces hard 
as it attacks the powdery center of the 
beach. Sand blasts the windshield and 
the carryall does a little broken field 
running through giant cypress logs, 
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By Buck Scheib 
Travel and Information Division 
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eggs and coffee smell good and it all tastes good in 
rly morning breeze. Appetites increase in the salt air and 
are no problems sleeping. It’s a good idea to put food 
way safely in containers at night because of hungry coyotes. 


mahogany, cherrywood, cottonwood, 
slivers of bamboo and huge ship tim- 
bers with upturned spikes. I jerk at the 
steering to miss one large beam and 
the vehicle slides sideways over the 
beach, flinging sand with its four tires. 

Finally, we reach the dunes. Larry 
wants to climb one of these rolling 
mountains of sand, so we smear sun- 
tan oil on our faces and arms, grab 
canteens and cameras and slip and 
slide to the top of the nearest mound. 

The view is surprising. Padre is not 
a “pencil thin” island as one might 
suppose. The center is a plain as much 
as three miles wide in places, broken 
here and there by grassy flats, mud 
flats and salt marshes. Sand dunes, 
ranging from a few feet to more than 
40 feet, stretch like a belt parallel to 


the beach. Another range of dunes 
flanks the western side of the island 
and overlooks the languid Laguna Ma- 
dre. 

Near the lagoon, pure stands of sesu- 
vium stabilize the restless sand, just as 
sea oats, morning glory, evening prim- 
rose, sea coast bluestem and other 
grasses stabilize the inner portion of 
the island. The beach stretches below 
in both directions: miles and miles of 
gleaming, hard, white sand and shining 
shell banks. The beach is like the de- 
sert in that it remains untouched by 
man. Its profound stillness magnifies 
the call of a sea bird, the rustling of 
the wind, and the thrashing of the surf. 
Each time I visit Padre, I need to be 
retuned to this isolated world of sun, 
sea and shell. Many visit here—to be 
completely free from involvement with 
everything except nature—for just a 
little while. 

hile descending the dunes, Larry 
stops to examine a sprawling railroad 
vine. The vine spreads 20 feet over 


the sand and its purple blossoms con- 
trast with the yellow flowers of an- 
other colorful Padre plant, the evening- 
primrose. Larry flicks a picture. 

Our truck creeps along near the 
dunes in extrawide tracks dug by a 
dune buggy, and from time to time we 
stop to do a little beachcombing, which 
is a popular and occasionally profit- 
able hobby here. The best time to 
pursue this sport is early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening while it’s 
cool. Many beachcombers dream of 
finding great wealth, and much of it 
has been uncovered on the island. The 
nearest I ever came to treasure was the 
time I found an emergency safety bea- 
con that had washed overboard from a 
yacht. It still worked and sold for $65 
in Corpus Christi. 

This morning the beach is sprinkled 
with green - and brown-glass fishing 
floats from Japan and Portugal. Fish- 
ermen say it takes these delicate glass 
floats 10 to 15 years to reach Padre. 
The beach is also littered with oranges 


—fresh ones. Other items include one 
creosoted telephone pole, a new cabin — 
door from a shrimper, several hacked 
up life rings, part of a fishing pier, the | 
ribs of a small wooden boat, coconuts, 
pieces of styrofoam, scores of light 
bulbs and hundreds of bottles. Who, 
I wonder, took the time to screw all 
the caps back on most of the bottles? 

Larry scoops up several oranges and 
a purple bottle that looks very old, 
and we resume our journey past Little 
Shell. After a few miles, we decide to 
return to the firm beach sand, and we 
bump and jostle our way towards the 
water only to find a high lip that could 
crumble and trap the vehicle. If we 
were to become bogged here, and the 
tide came in, we would just have to 
donate our truck to the other relics 
claimed by the sands of Padre. After 
100 yards of sluggish driving, we spot 
faint jeep tracks and follow them to 
the water. 

Our truck sprints over the sand and 
jars through occasional loose shell. 
The beach is covered with hundreds of 
lavender Portuguese man-of-war jelly- 
fish that pop under the Jimmy’s tires. 

Through the gritty windshield Larry 
and I see an object about a mile away 
in the surf. As we get closer, a mast 
and white deckhouse seem to rise from 
the green swells of the Gulf. The name 
on the hull of the abandoned shrimp 
trawler reads Sea Hunter and on the 
stern is the word “Brownsville.” 

We sit in the pilothouse and munch 
sandwiches. Waves smack the stern 
and water gurgles in the engine room 
below. Bits of shell are scattered 
on deck and I philosophize as a beach- 
comber would about how this vessel 
was originally built for use by a com- 
mercial fisherman in the Gulf—and 
how it is now being used by another 
type of fisherman—the sports fisher- 
man who uses the wreck as a crude 
pier. I climb the steel mast coated with 
tar-like substance to prevent it from 
rusting in the sea air and the boat 
shudders beneath me in the frothy surf. 
From my perch I can see the bleached 
island ringed by white water on the 
Gulf side and the quiet Laguna Madre 
on the other. I think about the other 
vessels claimed by this barrier island. 
There have been many. 


Perhaps the best known disaster oc- 
curred in 1553 when a 20-ship fleet 
loaded with treasure sailed headon into 
a hurricane off the Bahamas. Three 
vessels sank, several outran the storm, 
and 13 were blown westward where 
they broke up on Padre. Three hun- 
dred satin-clad Spaniards, including 
their women and children, reached 
shore safely. For 40 days the survivors 
staggered southward in the direction of 
Mexico—but the arrows of the canni- 
bal Karankawa Indians cut them down. 


Only two survived. Historians call this 
tragic tale of suffering the “Flight of 
the Three Hundred.” 

Later, Padre became a _ wrecking 
yard for ships by Jean Lafitte and 
other pirates. The pirates lured ships 
onto shore at night with false lights 
and the crews were put to death so 
they could tell no tales. The cargoes 
were “salvaged.” The wreckers had an 
ingenious way of luring vessels onto 
the sand bars. They tied a ship’s mast 
to a burro and at the top of it hung a 


ship’s lantern. At night they led the 
animal to the beach and hobbled one 
of its legs. Ships seeing the bobbing 
light would think it belonged to an- 
other boat lying anchored in the quiet 
swells. Then, attempting to reach what 
they thought was a harbor, they would 
run aground on the island. 


Lafitte was so successful that he bur- 
ied a fortune in gold on the island be- 
neath a millstone inscribed with the 
command, “Dig Deeper.” The mill- 
stone was once seen by school children 
and is waiting, along with the gold, to 
be discovered again by some fisher- 
man or beachcomber. 


Larry interrupts my thoughts of 
wrecked ships, stranded crews and lost 
treasure with “Let’s go!” I shinny 
down the mast and continue driving 
the beach. The sand is so smooth it 
attempts to lure us to sleep. Our truck 
passes a couple of camped fishermen. 
They have used driftwood and ships’ 
timbers to fashion a crude wooden 
frame over which a tarp flaps. A dutch 
oven and coffeepot simmer over a pit 
dug in the sand and a rusty Dodge 
Power Wagon sits at the rear. The 
Power Wagon’s fenders are cut away 
so the vehicle can roll on huge air- 
craft tires. 


The fishermen are wading hip deep 
in the ocean and’ they wave. One 
reaches down into the surf and pulls 
out about a 35-pound redfish on a 
stringer. Game fish are caught all year 
here in the Gulf and in the Laguna 
Madre. The reason for the good fish- 
ing is attributed to “Sigsbee’s Deep,” 
located about 75 miles southeast of 
Padre Island. U.S. Navy Commander 
Charles Sigsbee discovered the area on 
the Gulf floor—about 100 miles wide, 
300 miles long and about 12,000 feet 
deep. Some say this “deep” has a wider 
variety of marine life than any other 
spot in the world. 

The two fishermen wear pith hel- 
mets, long sleeves, bandanas and 
gloves. Both have adapted well to the 
rugged conditions of Padre and they 
remind us of remarks made by R. G. 
Whistler, chief naturalist with the Na- 
tional Park Service: “Padre Island is 
a harsh environment—every plant and 
animal that lives here is especially 
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adapted to cope with the island—and 
sO must visitors if they wish to en- 
dure and to enjoy themselves.” 

Our vehicle reaches the vicinity of 
Yarborough Pass, about 28 miles from 
the entrance to the seashore. On April 
16, 1941, the pass was opened from 
Laguna Madre to the Gulf and named 
for W. O. Yarborough who was re- 
sponsible for its completion. The pass 
is marked on most maps, but was com- 
pletely erased by sand as early as 1950. 
In the area of the Pass you can catch 
a primitive back road running down 
the middle of the island and skirting 
Big Shell Beach just a few miles ahead. 


This unimproved road is not marked on 
the map furnished by the National 
Park Service at the northern entrance 
to the seashore. 

The back road not only offers a re- 
lief from beach driving, but allows vis- 
itors to see the interior and the western 
side of the island. It is illegal to drive 
on the sand dunes—park rangers say 
that driving on the dunes disturbs plant 
life, thereby causing erosion. 

Larry and I bypass the back road 
and stick to the beach. The GMC rolls 
easily over the sand for a couple of 
miles but then quickly slows again. I 
shift into low and the tires plow deeply 
in shell like heavy farm harrows in 
black loam. We have reached Big 
Shell, famous for its Scotch bonnets, 
Sunray Venus and Spiny Murex shells. 
Past Big Shell the dunes become steep- 
er and the beach narrower. The grass 
is thick where cattle used to graze at 
will, but no more. The National Park 
Service bought most of Padre Island, 
the cattle are gone, and the island is 
returning to its natural state. 

Unexpectedly, we see a gaunt dog- 
like animal near the surf. The creature 
hears the truck and turns to stare. It’s 
a coyote! The coyote begins to run and 
we stop the truck. The animal stops, 
and then being impatient with the in- 
truders, starts to run again. Suddenly, 
Luke, my Heinz 57 Poodle-Chihuahua, 
leaps from the cab and races to with- 
in a few feet of the coyote. This ap- 
parently amuses the animal because he 
stops to glare at the two-foot high yap- 
ping mutt. 


I remembered what an old fisher- 
man once said about coyotes on Padre 
Island: “They love to eat rabbits and 
small dogs.” Larry and I yell at Luke 
but the small mongrel just barks louder 
at what now looks to me to be a very 
hungry coyote. Larry grabs his camera 
and begins walking. I gun the carry- 
all and run at the coyote in an attempt 
to scare him. He sees the rapidly clos- 
ing vehicle and heads for the dunes. 
Suddenly, I see how to cut him off and 
run him back to Larry for some pic- 
tures. 

After chasing the coyote, both of us 
sit laughing in the shadow of the 
GMC. I had seen coyotes before in a 
zoo, but actually running after one in 
the open was exciting. 

Those who explore Padre wonder 
how the animals that live here find 
water. They dig for it. There is a layer 
of fresh water under the entire island. 
This water is lighter than salt water 
and is pushed up into a layer under 
the island. Dig anywhere three or four 
feet—and there is drinking water. Some 


have died of thirst on Padre when. 


fresh water was right beneath them. 
(If you do dig for drinking water— 
either boil it or treat it with halazone 
tablets.) 

Larry and I catch our breath and 
continue driving. Soon we enter the 
Devil’s Elbow area, a crooked section 
of Padre located about 30 miles below 
the northern entrance to the National 
Seashore and extending below the Port 
Mansfield Channel. Here five different 
Gulf currents meet offshore and wash 
sunken and floating objects onto the 
island. This is the perfect place for 
beachcombing, especially after a hur- 
ricane when every type of wreckage 
accumulates here. 

The Devil’s Elbow is also the per- 
fect area for treasure hunting, although 
it is illegal. As the treasure flotillas 
sailed from Veracruz, they followed 
the natural currents of the Gulf Stream 
northward to a point about even with 
the southern tip of Padre. Then they 
sailed a northeasterly course and grad- 
ually turning, headed southeast to Ha- 
vana. Unpredictable Gulf storms 
would catch these awkward vessels and 
drive them directly towards the island. 

Today, old English and Spanish 


coins, earscrews, bracelets, necklaces, 
brooches and rings are still found on 
the beach. It’s helpful to remember 
while beachcombing that old silver and 
gold coins are not round and shiny. 
They are odd-shaped, tarnished and 
black. There are stories of fishermen 
throwing these precious treasures into 
the ocean because they skipped so 
well, only to find out later they weren’t 
“little flat stones” at all. 

A large sign at the entrance to the 
National Seashore clearly proclaims 
“Metal Detectors Prohibited.” Chief 


naturalist R. G. Whistler explains the 
reason: “Historical objects belong to 
all the people—and not to just a few 
who want to keep the relics for them- 
selves. We want to save these remind- 
ers of the past so that everyone can 
study and enjoy them.” 

Larry and I continue until in the 


distance we glimpse the surf splashing 
around the old boilers and steam en- 
gine belonging to what is le’. of the 
SS Nicaragua which ran aground about 
five miles north of the Mansfield Cut 
on the night of October 16, 1912. The 


vessel was reportedly smuggling. arms 
to Mexico when shé lost her rudder 
and was carried by the currents onto 
the island. The Nicaragua wasn’t dam- 
aged much and at first it was thought 
she could be saved by pulling her back 
out into the Gulf. This only resulted 
in the loss of a couple of tugs and the 
Nicaragua was left to become a land- 
mark. Old-timers call the wreck “the 
boilers.” 

A few miles down the beach we see 
present reminders of the wrecked gal- 
leons of 1553 and the “Flight of the 
Three Hundred.” Two boats tug at 
anchors a half-mile out in the Gulf. 
Between them a smaller craft putt-putts 
and then stops. Splashes from the stern 
tell us divers are on their way to the 
muddy bottom. 

For more than 400 years the sunken 
galleons have waited here under 10 feet 
of sand in less than 30 feet of water. 
Through the years, coins repeatedly 
washed ashore, spurring new hopes for 
finding the lost vessels. In 1967, Pla- 
toro Inc. of Gary, Indiana, rediscov- 
ered one of the vessels. Some of the 
valuable treasures salvaged included 
cannons, silver bullion, crossbows, 
three astrolabes, pewter plates, solid 
silver disks weighing up to 20 pounds. 
a gold bar, hundreds of silver coins and 


a tiny gold crucifix. In January 1968 
the company was ordered by the state 
to enjoin further activity until the 
courts decided ownership of the trea- 
sure. In October 1969 the collection 
was turned over to the Texas Arche- 
ological Research Laboratory at Bal- 
cones Research Center, a University of 
Texas research facility in Austin. Nine- 
ty-five percent of the objects have been 
restored, but the court battle continues. 

The bobbing boats and splashing 
divers are working under the direction 
of the State Antiquities Committee and 
are making a scientific investigation of 
the ship wrecks off Padre. An analysis 
of what they find will be reported to 
the Antiquities; Committee for more 
evaluation and it is probable new finds 
will be made in the future. 

The granite jetties of the Port Mans- 
field Channel jut out in front of us and 
we have driven as far as we can. There 
is no bridge or ferry over this man- 
dredged artery severing the island. 
Usually, shrimp boats tie up here and 
their crews can be seen mending the 
heavy black and green nets. 

We stumble over the rough jetty to- 
wards Laguna Madre and are aware of 
some of the 350 species of birds that 
are year-round residents or seasonal 
visitors to the island. Most of the birds 


belong to the wading family—brown 
pelicans, winging gulls and terns, blue 
herons, and _ stilted white and red 
egrets. During May, June and July, 
these birds don colorful plumage and 
leave the sky to take up housekeeping. 
The pelicans prefer flat places in the 
grass to raise their young. The ibis, 
egrets, spoonbills and herons make 
nests in the low-growing brush, while 
the terns consider the beach’s sand 
and shell the ideal place to raise a 
family. 


Larry and I finish watching the birds 
and stroll back to the truck. We plan 
to camp in the Devil’s Elbow, wait un- 
til sunset, and then go beachcombing. 
Both of us climb into the GMC and 
I turn the key—NOTHING HAP- 
PENS! I turn it again. Still nothing. I 
try the CB radio—nothing. It’s difficult 
to convey to a friend that he is sitting 
in a dead truck on the very tip of the 
most isolated island in the United 
States—about 70 miles from the near- 
est road, mechanic or garage. Appar- 
ently my face expresses it perfectly be- 
cause Larry humbly asks, “Truck 
won't start?” I mumble something and 
get out to raise the hood. My hope is 
that the battery cables are corroded 
and T am relieved when I see one of 
the battery clamps needs a bolt and 
nut. Larry produces a steel screw and 
nut from his camera tripod. The bat- 


Only the ribs remain of a small wooden boat that has been claimed by the sands of Padre. 
Part of the items we spotted while beachcombing included life rings, the door from a 
shrimp boat, part of a juke box, a basketball, a diver’s rubber flippers, many light bulbs 
and countless bottles, most of them with the caps on. 


tery cables are cleaned and tightened. 
We try it again. Nothing. 


I joke about how “maybe the High- 
way Department would like a tourist 
bureau here” and Larry walks down to 
the beach to cool off. I sit exhausted 
by the truck. Soon the sound of a ve- 
hicle vibrates over the still dunes and 
I look up to see a green Willys ap- 
proaching with Larry hanging on the 
side. The jeep rolls up and two men 
get out and walk quickly over to the 
raised hood of the GMC. Both study 
the motor, and one turns to me and 
asks, ““What’s your handle?” I tell him 
and he introduces himself as Bill 
Mooney of Corpus Christi. The other 
man is his father-in-law, Raymond Fei- 
terina, a retired trade school instructor 
from Hawaii. Larry tells me breathless- 
ly that Mr. Feiterina used to teach au- 
tomobile mechanics! At this moment 
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my favorite people in the entire world 
are automobile mechanics and I say so. 

Feiterina tells us to run a jumper 
cable from the jeep to the truck. This 
is done, but the engine still won’t turn 
over. Larry and I become uneasy, but 
the instructor isn’t rattled. He intently 
studies the wiring and asks Larry to 
hand him a large crescent wrench. Fei- 
terina touches something in the motor 
with the wrench and the truck sud- 
denly makes a sound. Then he tells me 
to turn the key and the Jimmy starts! 
Before we can cheer, Feiterina motions 
to shut it off and I do so reluctantly. 
He then hands Larry the wrench and 
demonstrates how to use it. Larry does 
so and the truck starts again. He tells 
us we should be able to make it back 
to Corpus this way. 

Bill says they are heading back and 
that they will listen for us on Channel 
18. “If you’ve got trouble, give a yell.” 
I tell him since it’s getting late and 
we don’t know the beach as well as 


he does, we'll camp in the Devil’s El- 
bow tonight and drive the beach in 
daytime. 

Now the purple shadows of the sand 
dunes tell us that this day on Padre 
Island is ending. We camp where the 
firewood is bountiful and the beach- 
combing good. After miles of frequent 
grinding and bouncing—the dunes, 
now growing dark under the disap- 
pearing sun, offer a restful place to 
stop. Camp is built far enough away 
from the surf so the rising tide won't 
reach our vehicle. A pit is dug for a 
fireplace and the sand from it is piled 
up as a windbreak on the Gulf side. 
Then, huge ship timbers, two-by-fours, 
and a couple of old packing crates are 
dragged up for firewood. A good 
breeze blows off the water this even- 
ing so there aren’t any mosquitoes. 
Sometimes, there is no wind or the 
wind blows from offshore bringing 
swarms of mosquitoes from the main- 
land. 


Larry and I build a typical Padre 
Island shelter—a driftwood frame cov- 
ered with a loose tarp. It isn’t neces- 
sary to build a shelter for camping 
on Padre, but a shelter has certain 
advantages. At night quite often there 
is a heavy dew and the next morning 
everything is dripping with water. 

I park the truck on the Gulf side of 
our camp to serve as a windbreak and 
we place the air mattresses in the rear. 
Big steaks are cooked over the fire and 
quickly devoured. The flames illumi- 
nate the beach as Larry and I sip cof- 
fee. The moon finally cuts a slit into 
the dark sky and we decide to climb 
the dunes behind camp. From the top 
of the dunes the faint lights of Port 
Mansfield shimmer across Laguna Ma- 
dre to the west, and in the Gulf the 
phosphorescent waves blend with the 
jeweled night above. Below, the drift- 
wood burns brightly and the leaping 
flames throw weird shadows on pock- 
ets of gray sand. Wind whips the salt 
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grass and dark waves with white swells 
surge upon the shore. 

Larry and I slip and slide down 
from our perches of sand and return 
to the cheerful campfire. Luke paws a 
hole in the sand just outside the ring 
of fire, and goes to sleep. Stillness and 
isolation creep in with the coolness of 
night. 

Morning comes quickly. It is time to 
begin our journey back up the beach. 
After breakfast, we raise the hood of 
the truck and Larry and his wrench 
produce the winning combination to 
start the motor. (Even though he re- 
ceived quite a jolt of electricity each 
time, Larry perfomed this arduous task 
for three days without complaining— 
very much. Whenever we stopped on 
the beach, Larry and his wrench got 
the truck started again. A mechanic 
couldn’t be found in Corpus to fix the 
vehicle, so Larry had to supply the 
magic touch with his wrench all the 
way back to Austin.) 

It’s about noon when we reach the 
middle of the island—the area marked 
“Dunn Ranch” on most maps. Actual- 


ly, this location was only one of the 
line camps on Padre belonging to the 
Dunn Ranch. Today, only a couple of 
holding pens and a dilapidated shed re- 
main. Pat Dunn moved to Padre in 
1879, and, like most island inhabitants, 
was very colorful. His Mexican cow- 
boys called him “Don Patricio” and 


he earned the title of “Duke of Padre : 


Island” in a humorous way. Dunn re- 
ceived a letter from a scholar back 
East inquiring about the birds on the 
island. The scholar signed his name 
and after it added a string of letters 
indicating his degrees. Dunn answered 
the letter and in all seriousness signed 
his name “Patrick F. Dunn, D.P.I.” 
From that time on he was called the 
Duke of Padre Island. 

Larry and I eat lunch and sprawl 
near the truck. Luke digs a shallow 
hole under the rear axle and curls up 
in it. The ice in the cooler is melting 
and Larry drains the water into plastic 
bottles and saves it for dishwashing 
and the radiator of the truck. We fin- 
ish our siesta and leisurely drive the 
beach. Near Big Shell the driver of a 


hey strut along the beach on a bright morning. There 
nd or seasonal visitors to Padre. 


bright fire-engine-red jeep flags us 
down. Both axles of his vehicle are 
buried in the loose shell and the jeep 
frame rests firmly on the sand. W. F. 
Neely, a real estate broker from Yoa- 
kum, and his wife, Doris, have been 
stuck for about two hours. Both are 
exhausted. 

We help the Neelys free their vehicle 
and then heartily accept some cold 
drinks. The four of us sit by our ma- 
chines and talk. Neely says he and his 
wife have been coming here for years, 
sometimes for a week’s vacation and 
sometimes only for a weekend. Why 
do they keep coming back? Mrs. Neely 
says she enjoys the camping, fishing, 
beachcombing and “just getting away 
from it all.” Neely looks at his grimy 
jeep and takes longer to answer. 

“This is the only place I know where 
man can’t change things permanently. 
The sand always erases whatever man 
does here and puts things back the 
way they were before he came,” he 
replies. “I don’t know, but to me the 
island is a challenge. It forces you to 


pit everything you have—both physical 


and mental—against nature, This is a 
good place to find out what inner 
strengths you have.” 

The waves of the Gulf are gentle 
now and the tide swishes on the beach. 
Larry and I bid the Neelys goodbye 
and continue our journey. 

At Little Shell we stop to gather a 
few sand dollars. Our trip is about over 
and soon we will be crossing the Ken- 
nedy Causeway to Corpus Christi and 
to the land of honking horns and air- 
conditioned offices. We have bumped, 
bounced, jostled and sometimes raced 
over about 150 miles of glittering sand. 
We have lived as beachcombers, look- 
ing for objects of value—and with ty- 
pical beachcomber philosophy, weren’t 
disappointed when we didn’t find them. 
We received help when it was needed 
most, and were able to help someone 
else. 


We probably walked over hidden 


buried treasure, but we did see many 
of Padre’s true treasures—beautiful 
sunsets and sunrises, brilliant stars at 
night, pure white sands, clear skies and 
blue waters. 

Tired and satisfied, we start for 
home. 
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Progress, Austin dateline— 
vernment may be on the 
ining out of gasoline and fuel 
7 Board of Control has 


Sa catelicte, but whatever fhe 
“for the shortage, the state has 
unable to get “acceptable” bids on 


to attract any bids at all. 


ne and oil, S. M. Walton, assistant 
urchasing director said, ‘‘We’ll just 


added that state cars ‘‘just 
ht have to go to the service station 
4 buy i like everyone else.”’ 


Gillean Herald—The gas shortage fac- 
ing all of the local consignees was com- 
pounded last week when Ft. Hood's gas 
allocation was cut from a reported 800, 
000 gallons of gas per month to 233,800. 
is cutback places a burden on local con- 


allocated basis. 


Dallas Morning News—Some of the 
White House suggestions for conserving 
gasoline during the expected summer 
pinch are so commonsensical, for both 
the motorist’s mileage and maintenance, 
that they bear repeating. 
— Drive at 50 instead of 60 and use 
percent less fuel. 
— Keep your engine tuned and increase 
your gasoline mileage by as much as 10 
percent. 
_ —Underinflated tires rob you of ap- 
_ proximately one mile per gallon. 
_— Warm your engine before driving. 
-— Use multigrade oil for better mile- 
age than regular oils. 
— Start slowly and stop slowly—you 
save gasoline. 
aoe — Combine your shopping trips and 
errands to save time and gasoline. 


Wall Street Journal, with a Washington 
dateline—Chairman Jennings Randolph of 
the Senate Public Works Committee said 
‘slower driving on the nation’s Interstate 
highway system will ease the gasoline 
shortage. 

The West Virginia Democrat is propos- 
ing a 10-mile-an-hour cut in the Interstate 
speed limits currently posted by state high- 

way authorities. If the state-set limit is 70 
miles per hour, as on many Interstate 


gnees—already instructed to sell on an 


id 


segments, it would become 60 miles per 


hour under Senator Randolph’s scheme. 


Houston Chronicle, with a New York 
Times News Service byline—Customer 
service at gasoline stations and their give- 
aways such as beer mugs and trading 
stamps, may be passing from the Ameri- 
can scene as a result of the gasoline 
crisis. 

A survey of people within the industry 
from gas station attendants to marketing 
executives as well as outside analysts in- 
dicate that this is the way it may be in 
the future: 

— A sharp reduction in the number of 
stations. 

— Elimination of customer enticements 
such as games and giveaways, although 
maps and credit card purchases may be 
retained. 

— Sharply higher prices, possibly double 
the present average of 36 cents a gallon, 
and curtailment of service and growth of 
self-service concept. 

——A breakdown of the industry into 
various specialized components such as 
gas sales, muffler experts, brake shops 
and tire retailers. At the same time a 
counter trend is turning gasoline stations 
into one-stop retailing outlets. 


Longview News-Journal, in an editorial 
—News that the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion is going forward with advance plan- 
ning for a four-lane highway from the Port 
Arthur - Beaumont area of the Gulf Coast 
through Longview and other East Texas 
cities to |H-30 in Morris County was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by those who have 
been working on the project and by the 
public as well. 

As originally proposed by the East 
Texas Parkway Association, a four-lane 
highway from the Gulf Coast area to the 
Oklahoma line was recommended. After 
making an investigation, State Highway 
Engineer B. L. DeBerry determined that 
such an improvement was warranted, but 
only as far north as IH-30. The traffic 
count from the Interstate highway to the 
Oklahoma line does not justify the mod- 
ernization program, the survey revealed. 
However, if and when the time and con- 
ditions result in a much heavier traffic 
flow over that section, the Commission 
will be the first to initiate corrective steps. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, in an_  edi- 
torial—Although mutual goodwill appar- 
ently is one major factor the negotiations 
between the North Central Texas Council 
of Governments and the Texas Highway 
Commission has going, the failure of the 
COG and the Commission to get together 
on composition of a joint committee for 


regional transportation planning leaves the 
Fort Worth-Dallas metroplex facing a seri- 
ous setback. 

Negotiations between the two agencies 
have dragged on for a year without an ac- 
cord, because of basic disagreement be- 
tween the COG and the Highway Com- 
mission stemming from interpretations of 
Department of Transportation require- 
ments before ‘‘multi-modal’’ transporta- 
tion systems are okayed for federal fund- 
ing. 

The COG has come up with what seems 
to be a fair and functional transportation 
planning committee of 52 members. This 
includes all mayors and county judges in 
the 14-county region. The Highway Com- 
mission’s version provides no representa- 
tion for rural counties, its membership 
being confined to Dallas and Tarrant 
Counties. 

Until agreement is finally reached on 
the makeup of the commission, the future 
of such transportation projects as the Sur- 
tan bus system linking Fort Worth and 
Dallas to the regional airport, Texas 121A, 
Interstates 20 and 635, US 287, and the 
proposed new Fort Worth Southwest Free- 
way, hang in balance. 


Plainview Daily Herald, editorially—An 
eight-fatality, car-truck accident June 2, 
south of Plainview at the ‘‘death trap”’ in- 
tersection of US 87 and Interstate 27, 
brings to 12 the number of people killed 
at that location in the six years since con- 
struction was completed. 

In addition to the average of two per- 
sons killed there per year, others have 
been injured, some seriously, at the site 
which certainly must be ranked as one of 
the most dangerous in this area. A second 
intersection of the same nature, also the 
site of several accidents, is to the north 
of Plainview on Interstate 27. 

Original plans called for overpasses to 
be constructed at both locations. However, 
lack of funds was given as the reason why 
these were not built. Since that time, 
other reasons have been advanced, includ- 
ing the planned superhighway west of 
Plainview, but funding has remained a 
primary problem, according to the Texas 
Highway Department. 

There have indeed been problems con- 
cerning highway funds. Even so, highway 
work has not stopped elsewhere in the 
state; some metropolitan areas have ac- 
quired elaborate and costly improvement 
programs since 1967. 

Too often, it seems, needed highway 
work is done only after it is sparked by 
major tragedy. How many more ieee 
will occur at the Interstate 27—-Highwa 
87 intersection before the death trap is 
remedied? 


‘Flying Farmers’ 


Story and photographs by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 
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MAN-MADE MIST—A low-flying Stearman agricultural plane trails a fog-like whorl of herbicide spray and sets a flagboy scurrying as it 
completes its run across a sprouting Texas rice field. 
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“OH, LORD, I'M COMIN’ IN TO 
LAND 
BOeIE YOUVE GOT TIME, 
PLEASE LEND A HAND.” 
(Texas Agricultural Pilot “Flip” No- 
lan’s ‘Prayer’) 


“Cropdustin’ . . . . Humph! 

“That’s a term we don’t like to hear 
anymore. .. . Now, let that be under- 
stood before you get on with this story. 

“We don’t dust crops anymore.” 

Burly, hard-driving George Mitch- 
ell, owner of Beaumont’s M&M Air 
Service, paused to choose his next 
words and let the last ones sink in. 

From behind a maple desk crowded 
with flight logbooks, hastily scrawled 
memos, bottled crop chemical samples 
and dobdads particular to his low-fly- 
ing trade, Mitchell discreetly bent aside 
to expel a gooey drop of chewing to- 
bacco. He adjusted what remained of 
of the well-chawed wad behind a bulg- 
ing cheek and continued his lecture: 

“There’s one heck of a big differ- 
ence in what you call cropdusting and 
what we do.now. First of all, it’s called 
‘agricultural aviation...” 

“Well, not quite, George,” I thought, 
in full deference to this fellow who 
has broadened the scope of his own 
business and added measurably to the 
reputation of agricultural aviation in 
about as much time as it took to get 
the SST off the drawing boards. 

Before he interrupted to radio in- 
structions to a crew winding up an 
aerial fertilizing job in a nearby coun- 
ty. I asked permission to spend a cou- 
ple of days with him, his pilots and 
planes to form my own opinion about 
the so-called “big differences” to be 
seen in today’s successor to good ole’ 
fly-by-faith cropdusting. Even if the 
methods and equipment now available 
for “aerial application” have become 
so sophisticated that the procedure 
warrants a loftier title, I still suspected 
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REFILLING STATION—Taxied up to its hopper truck, an ag-plane gets a fresh, 1,500-pound 


load of chemicals to spray on a nearby field. Pilots take off and land their planes as often 
as five times an hour on narrow, dirt farm field strips. 


that the easy daring and aura of glam- 
our surrounding the men who risk 
their necks for “crops sake” by skirt- 
ing dangerously close to treetops, high 
wires and levees in vintage planes, 
would not be changed much by time 
and progress. Anyway, I figured 
Mitchell’s premise deserved a try at 
compromise; if for nothing other than 
the sake of nostalgic reportage of a 
throw-back aviation era which still 
holds its own in this ultrasonic, pres- 
surized flying age. 

Where else but over farm fields 
could one still find those open-cockpit, 
double-wing, air churners of yesteryear 
in steady use today? 

M&M’s main headquarters for most 
of its squadron of 26, 30-year-old and 
oft-rebuilt Stearman airplanes (origi- 
nally WW II Army trainers) is located 
about 10 miles west of Beaumont on 
US 90. From this site, and out of sev- 
eral one and two-plane satellite offices 
scattered around Southeast Texas’ agri- 
cultural region, M&M can quickly re- 
spond to the needs of farmers who 
now depend on air services as much 
as they do tractors for successful crops. 


Four other farm aviation outfits are 
also located in the region. And at this 
time of year—when Texas’ half-mil- 
lion acres of rice are sprouting up ten- 
der and green and in need of regular 
pampering—“ag-av” businesses are 
wasting no time on the ground. 

From early spring to late summer 
over the level, verdant ricelands which 
stretch between the lower basins of the 
Sabine and Guadalupe rivers, the hori- 
zon is often dotted with ag-planes in- 
volved in the tricky aerobatics which 
come naturally with the job and the 
pilot’s innate feeling for it. 

Motorists sometime slow their pace 
on nearby highways, or pull off the 
road to gawk across the fence line at 
the eye-level air show. Enthralled city 
boys in some of the cars, lock their 
attention on the breathtaking antics of 
the planes and imagine Red Baron air 
battles. They envision the merciless. 
goggled German sweeping low across 
a smoky field to survey the condition 
of his most recently downed English 
pilot and plane. Then, in a 100-mile- 
per-hour climb, the snearing Baron 
aims his fighter plane skyward. banks 
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The small size and demanding routine of 
most agricultural aviation businesses 
make it easy for employees such as this 
office secretary and flight-line worker, to 
become emotionally involved with the 
many hardships and hard-earned rewards 
of the business. Long hours and oc- 
casional accidents are predictable. 


over gracefully, and zooms down to 
finally smash his helpless prey with a 
flaming machine gun volley. Smoke 
from the attack curls in his wake. 

The cruel flying ace again spirals up 
toward the skies and is last seen sa- 
luting a cocky adieu to his kill. 

When the throaty roar of an ag- 
plane engine fills their ears, farm boys 
are entranced. They drop their chores 
in the fields and follow the biwingers’ 
swaths and dives with a fascination 
that leaves tomorrow’s dreams of steer- 
ing a tractor somewhere behind the 
heady new aspiration to pilot a Stear- 
man through the clouds. 

Such boyhood reverie sometimes be- 
comes reality. A majority of yesterday 
and today’s agricultural fliers were 
reared on farms. In fact, “flying farm- 
ers” is a favorite promotion pitch used 
by some of the larger ag-av firms who 
test new pilots for a rounded combina- 
tion of these skills. Such a requirement 
makes good sense, because agricultural 
aviation must utilize the best of a 
man’s abilities to farm as well as fly. 
In rice growing, nearly every task but 
plowing the ground and harvesting the 
crops is accomplished from airplanes 
specially fitted with solid and liquid 
chemical] applicators. 


Although Texas’ total rice acreage is 
third most extensive behind nearby 
Louisiana and Mississippi, the state’s 
annual yield tonnage is far in the lead. 
Last year Texas rice farmers hauled 
some 1.15 million tons of top grade 
rice to market. 

A higher yield per acre in the state 
is attributed to climatic conditions 
which allow about half of our farmers 
to plant and reap a second crop dur- 
ing the long growing season. The cycle 
begins in March when farmers till their 
fields and erect terrace levees which 
separate fields for equal distribution of 
water when the plots are flooded. By 
the end of March, agricultural planes 
are contracted to prefertilize the fields. 
A few weeks later the planes fly over 
again to “seed” the flooded plats with 
rice grain. From this point, ag-planes 
are involved in each phase of the rice 
crop’s growth to maturity. Several ap- 
plications of fertilizer, herbicide and 
insecticide are sprayed by the planes. 

Farmers—most of whom draw siz- 
able bank loans at the start of the sea- 
son to cover all expenses—usually pay 
up to $25 per acre for aerial crop serv- 
ices during the season. Gross profits 
per acre from a rice crop can range 
up to $250 depending upon its yield 
and quality. The average size of most 
Texas rice farms is about 200 acres, 
all or most of which is leased property. 
This is because today’s high costs for 
services and equipment have made 
farming of fewer acres less profitable. 
Under the leasing arrangement, the 
landowner takes in about 6 percent of 
the overall profits from his tenant’s 
harvest. When the season ends and the 
rice has been marketed, the farmer 
pays off his bills and pockets whatever 
cash is left. 

There’s a lot of gambling attached to 
rice farming. The grain is not stable 
enough to thrive without close atten- 
tion and the chances of crop failure are 
especially high along the coastal plains 
where Texas weather is often violent 
and unpredictable. Average rainfall, 
cloud cover, temperatures and wind 
levels, are factors to be reckoned with. 
Superstitious farmers keep their fin- 
gers crossed from the time the seed 
sprouts until the stalks are cut at har- 
vesttime. But even when seasonal con- 


ditions are good, the yield may be less 
than bountiful. 

It is said that farm aviation was in- 
augurated over the Texas rice belt on 
the morning of April 9, 1946. 

That was when former Army pilot 
instructor K. W. “Kinky” Shane re- 
futed skeptics who said a plane had 
no place above a rice field, and 
swooped down over the Dishman 
Brothers fields near Beaumont in a 
converted war surplus Stearman, seed- 
ing 90 acres of rice in less time than 
a tractor could have plowed up a fur- 
row row below him. The forward seat 
in Shane’s Stearman had been convert- 
ed to a hopper bin—an adaptation that 
has now become the standard—which 
would funnel out 800 pounds of rice 
seed in two minutes. Latter-day Stear- 
mans have a 1,700-pound hopper ca- 
pacity. 

Prior to Shane’s revolutionary flight, 
planting and spraying rice was accom- 
plished by unwieldy ground machines, 
sometimes hauled across the muddy 
fields by mule teams. But during the 
last two decades more and more inno- 
vations in aerial crop services have 
come into being which have improved 
crop quality and greatly simplified 
farming. 

Shane, now in his sixties, was 
grounded about 10 years ago due to 
illness brought on partly by contact 
with poisons he was distributing over 
rice fields. 

A federal and state ban on DDT and 
most other chlorinated hydrocarbon 
chemicals was posted in 1972. AI- 
though this action has been heavily 
criticized by farmers, the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration determined 
that the long-range residual capacities 
inherent in chlorinated hydrocarbons 
were potentially as dangerous to hu- 
mans and animals as it is to bugs. Or- 
ganic phosphate toxins which have a 
much shorter residual effect, are in 
general use today as insecticides. 

Kinky Shane flew during the “dust- - 
ing days” when DDT powders and 
other poisons were not as carefully 
controlled, or even as well understood. 
Fumes from the toxins would some- 
times waft back into the pilot’s cock- 
pit to be inhaled while flying. Pilots 
using other chemicals then, and today, 


Many young pilots like Bert Shivers, 27, find in agricultural flying an opportune way of 


quickly amassing more flight hours and experience than profits. During the height of the 
rice growing season, ag-pilots work from sunup to sundown, often seven days a week. 


are known to have become drowsy and 
crashed, or even died in the air from 
over contact with potent spray chemi- 
cals. 

Even with more cautious, modern 
safeguards against inadvertent poison- 
ing, toxic sprays remain yet another 
risk to be accepted in this dangerous 
profession. But fear is a matter which 
ag-pilots don’t like to acknowledge. 

“Yeah, there’re risks everytime you 
get in one of these planes, I guess,” 
said Richard Judice, a 26-year-old 
farmer-turned-aviator. “But if I ever 
got scared of flying, I'd quit right now 
and find some way to make a nice and 
easy living on the ground. You can't 
fly scared in this job, you just watch 
where the heck you're going.” 

Younger fliers like Judice don’t ne- 
cessarily fly ag-planes for big profits. 
but as an opportunity to amass hun- 
dreds of hours of flying experience. 

As Bert Shivers, a 27-year-old ag- 
pilot and father of two children, ex- 
plains: “A young pilot with a license 
and not too many flying hours isn’t 
likely to find a nice, safe commercial 
flying job. But a young ag-pilot can 
usually get about 250 flying hours a 
month, and after a while this is going 
to mean a lot more than age when it 
comes to getting a better job.” 


Agricultural pilots often fly from 
sunup to sundown, seven days a week 
during the peak of the growing season. 
They land and take off as often as five 
times an hour when working a field. 

Veteran fliers who have logged more 
than 10,000 air hours during their ca- 
reers—and who knows how many mis- 
haps—tend to criticize the ambitions 
of their younger counterparts. 

“These young’uns don’t stay with it 
long enough. Guess they can’t take it,” 
blasted tough, weatherworn Charles 
Riddling of the Farm Air Service of 
Nome, a 61-year-old ag-pilot. 

“But how can you blame them? This 
is the most rugged, nasty, dirty way 
to make a living I know of,” he con- 
tinued. “For the youngsters it’s still 
kicks. But for me, well, I still need 
the money... got a mean bunch of 
creditors on my back.” 

He unhooked his broad, Ray-Ban 
sunglasses and squinted over at me 
with sharp but deeply lined eyes. 
Speaking softly and seriously, he said: 

“After this season’s over, I’m tak- 
ing my leave... thinkin’ about calling 
it quits. I been at it a long, long time 
and I might just hang up my helmet 
this year for good.” 

The day before our conversation, I 
was plodding through the gummy mud 


of a new rice field south of Beaumont 
to watch the work of M&M’s ace flier, 
Floyd West, also a senior aviator. Two 
darkly tanned flagboys marked off 
West’s swath at each end of the tree- 
bordered field. I stayed closely aligned 
with them as they paced off the width 
for West’s next spray run while the 
lanky, gray-haired pilot throttled his 
plane over the treeline ahead, and 
banked around to zap another section 
of new rice with herbicide. He would 
drive his green and yellow Stearman 
down almost over the shoulder of the 
far-off flagboy and thunder toward my 
partner and me at a frighteningly low 
altitude and speed. 


Split-second reactions aren’t easy 
when an airplane is aiming straight at 
you, three feet off the ground at about 
130 miles per hour. And judgment of 
the speed and heading of West’s plane 
became more confusing to me as I 
framed the scene through a wide-angle 
camera lens. I waited for the right mo- 
ment to capture on film the power and 
precarious level of the approaching air- 
craft. I held back on the shutter until 
I could fix the graceful, whirling mo- 
tion of the misty doughnut loops of 
spray which rolled over the ground in 
West’s propwash. 

I froze. 

He was steering directly for me. 

I knelt in the mud, ducked my head 
and refused to acknowledge impending 
doom. 

“Ahhhhhhhhhh-rrrrroooom!” __bel- 
lowed the passing Stearman. 

“Sklush!” went the mud as I sank 
down as close to the four-inch sprouts 
as possible. 

The flagboy—still standing after the 
unnerving sortie—turned and laughed 
at me: “Hey, man, get up! Don’t sweat 
it, that guy’s our super pilot. He'll al- 
ways miss you a good 40 feet!” 

I feigned a smile and poised myself 
for a shot of West’s return flight, this 
time a little closer by the heels of that 
smart-aleck flagboy. “A good 40 feet” 
was too close to a spinning propeller 
blade for me. 

Within the hour, thunderclouds 
roiled up on the horizon and threat- 
ened to spoil the day. Back at M&M’s 
control center, Mitchell, with a phone 
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CIRCLING A CUSTOMER—Beaumont rice farmer Walfred Higginbotham stands in his rice 
crop inspecting a fertilizing job just completed by the plane beyond his shoulder. 


at one ear listening to an impatient 
farmer, and with a radio mike poised 
to give grounding orders to a rained- 
out flying crew 15 miles away, was 
bidding for every last minute before 
the storm front washed out his opera- 
tions. Between speaking and listening 
to the parties at either ear, he glanced 
at me and frowned. 

“This morning we got reports of 
about 157 acres which broke out over- 
night with armyworms,” he - said. 
“Right now I figure we got up to 2,000 
acres covered with the darn things. 
They'll eat us out in no time and what 
can I do about it if I'm grounding 
everything ’cause of this storm. 

“You wanted to see how this busi- 


ness is... well, you sure came at a 
good time.” 

Mitciiell’s livelihood is as dependent 
upon profits from healthy crops as is 
the farmer who raises them. And dur- 
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ing the growing season he is busier 
than most executives: calculating air 
time, booking orders, figuring costs for 
services, estimating profits and losses, 
and always hoping for good weather 
and lots of luck. 

The following morning, the cloud 
cover and rainfall subsided long 
enough for Mitchell to draw himself 
away from his office work to take me 
aloft in his two-seater Stearman. I 
needed photos from the air to close 
out my story and he obliged me only 
after my repeated assurances that I 
would require only about 15 minutes 
of air time, and his time, in which to 
take my pictures. 

So we ran out to the plane, cranked 
up, and were bouncing down the run- 
way and into the air over a rice field 
before I had my cameras triggered. My 
able, but impatient pilot, was instruct- 
ed to maneuver the plane as if he were 


on a real spraying operation. And he 
did it very realistically: 

The G-force of the power turns, the 
weightless, queasy sensation I felt at 
the apogee of the Stearman’s climbs, 
and the scary sensation and speed of 
the plane’s run so close over the 
ground I could have reached out and 
plucked wildflowers, were enough to 
demonstrate that I needed—and prob- 
ably could not withstand—much more 
than 15 minutes of flying, anyway. 

At the risk of almost having my 
cameras yanked away by the terrific 
force of the propwash, I snapped my 
photos as quickly and best I could, 
and unhesitatingly issued Mitchell a 
thumbs-up signal to head for the han- 
gar, long before my time was up. 


Back on earth again, I climbed down 
dizzily from my compartment, vowing 
silently after the flight to respect even 
more the guts and stamina of the men 
in agricultural aviation. 

“Well, how’d ya like it?” George had 
the gall to ask. 

I mumbled some appropriate lie and 
walked around to view the old, seven- 
headed radial engine that had deafened 
me in flight. There’s where I spotted 
something that could have made the 
trip much less comfortable. 

“Hey, George, take a look at this,” 
I beckoned, waving my finger to a 
long, dripping oil slick which swept 
down the fuselage from two of the en- 
gine’s cylinders. Spotting this possible 
source of catastrophe made me even 
more relieved to have my feet on firm 
ground again. 

‘“Humph.... Thought I smelled a 
little smoke while we were up,”’ George 
replied without raising an eyebrow. 

Rain began falling again so I ran 
for the cover of the nearest hangar. In 
its main bay area, a_ stripped-down 
Stearman was getting a new underbelly. 
The plane had obviously suffered some 
damage on a recent rice mission: an 
unavoidable circumstance which often 
limits the air power of any farm avia- 
tion wing. 

I was alone in the hangar and 
strolled about freely, noticing immedi- 
ately that the whole structure was laid 
out like a small aircraft assembly plant. 
Adjoining the hangar bay was a large 


warehouse filled with brand new, yel- 
low Stearman wings, rudders, fuselage 
covers, tail assemblies and _ tubular 
frames. All the parts were prefitted and 
ready to be bolted on to any damaged 
Stearman in need of quick rennova- 
tion. 

Earlier that day, I had been told that 
most of the old Stearman ag-planes 
“weren’t exactly in mint condition.” 
Nearly all planes and pilots have had a 
scrape with destruction, only to bounce 
back into the air again after some 
patching. But it was interesting to learn 
that in M&M’s 27 years of operation 
there have been only four pilot fatali- 
ties. That’s some safety record when 
considering the hundreds of thousands 
of flying hours chalked up in those 
years. Ag-pilots may seem carefree, but 
judging from this record, they must 


also be extraordinarily careful. 

Ambling further into the interior of 
the hangar building, I discovered the 
statement about the characteristic 
spunk of the farm pilot for which I 
had been looking. 

Nailed haphazardly to a wall in the 
wing fabrication shops was a strange 
gallery of memorabilia from bygone 
plane crashes. Written humorously on 
each piece of torn wing cloth, twisted 
fuselage metal, severed propeller blade, 
tree limb or telephone wire was a mor- 
alizing message from the ill-fated avi- 
ator. 

“Get to know your airplane; treat it 
like a pet. But don’t let it follow you 
into the house,” advised a_ propeller 
tip. 

“In the beginning, man descended 
from the trees and learned to fly an 


aeroplane,” began a verse fixed to a 
splintered tree limb. “Then he went 
back into the trees.” 

“High wires may put a flier in the 
hospital, but they don’t bring him 
down,” stated a frayed loop of electri- 
cal cable. 

I got some good laughs out of the 
“Wingroom Wall of Fame.” But I re- 
alized there were no compositions or 
broken reminders from the few pilots 
who were unable to make a joke out 
of their mishap. Any legacy from these 
men would only remind pilots of risks 
they don’t want to think about. 

I remembered what a flier told me 
the day before: “Yeah, I guess there 
are some pretty bad law of averages 
against me. But I’m going to keep on 
flying, anyway. And if I go down, I’m 
going down easy, if I can.” & 
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READY TO SOAR—Ag-pilot Tommy Bell of Nome, readys for takeoff in a dusty Stearman propelled by an oversized, 6 
engine. Front cockpits in the planes are converted and sealed off to hold liquid and solid chemicals. 


Each year Galveston’s shrimp fleet is blessed, as the boats parade in.... 


T GALVESTON—that highly seasoned 
Gulf Coast tourist spa where the 
chamber of commerce boasts “a thou- 
sand things to see and do”’—every- 
thing that is unique about the city, and 
for that matter, about the. Texas Gulf 
Coast, comes together during the jaz- 
zy, two-week Shrimp Festival held in 
late April. 

This is the time when boats become 
brightly colored “floats” and queue up 
to form one of the most radiant aqua- 
tic parades ever to hit the waves. This 
is where artistically inclined beach 
bums can earn full approval for loll- 
ing all day on the dunes and creating 
things out of wet sand. This is the 
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OAT BLESSIN 
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place where hungry hordes of festival- 
goers can gulp down up to 200 gallons 
of freshly boiled shrimp a day, and 
come back for seconds on Sunday. 

And, only here could you find 
priests of the diverse Roman Catho- 
lic, Greek Orthodox and Protestant 
faiths lined up at a pulpit together to 
offer the same blessing: a prayer for 
the success and safety of Galveston’s 
“Mosquito Fleet” during the forthcom- 
ing shrimp season. The annual bless- 
ing of the fleet climaxes the Shrimp 
Festival (April 14 to 29), which end- 
ed its twelfth season this year. 

Events throughout the festival range 
from exotic to everyday. There is, of 


Barney Rapp, Galveston Chamber of Commerce 


G—The Reverend Charles Anastassion of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Galveston offers a blessing to the jovial crew of a brilliantly festooned shrimp trawler. Also 
fe) ting at the blessing of the fleet ceremony was a Roman Catholic priest and a Protest- 


ALL SMILES—Galveston Shrimp Festival’s 
“Little Miss Shrimp,” four-year-old Stacy 
Renee Pettit, obligingly hoists her entry 
number from the judging stage. She was 
one of some 20 boy and girl contestants 
for the youthful Mr. and Miss Shrimp title. 


course, a beauty pageant; in this case, 
two of them. The first crown goes to 
“Miss Shrimp,” the bronze-tanned 
angel who is singled out during the 
festival’s first day from a bikinied line- 
up of well-proportioned beach beau- 
ties. Then, a few days later, it becomes 
the kids’ turn to compete for the junior 
crowns: “Little Mr. and Miss Shrimp.” 

And, naturally, there’s a downtown 
parade—with just the seafood flavor 
and shrimpy overtones one could ex- 
pect from such a seaside celebration. 
Day-to-day activities are spaced from 
sunup to midnight and range from 
sand castle and sand sculpting contests 
out on Galveston’s famous “Strand,” 
to rassle-tassle rugby matches, seashell 
and shrimp exhibitions, shrimp boat 
and petrochemical industry tours. 


There’s even a shrimp square dance 
and buffet. 

All in all, the festival is intended for 
one purpose: to inaugurate the outset 
of another Galveston Island tourist 
season. However, as chamber of com- 
merce Officials explain, the event serves 
only as the start and finish mark for 
the season which year-round lures 
more visitors than the chamber men 
can pause to scratch their heads and 
easily estimate. 

Last year a record 50,000 Texans 
and out-of-staters descended on sunny 
Galveston Isle to become a part of the 
Shrimp Festival frolic. This year, the 
tabulation may end even higher with 
an unofficial count of some 20,000 
more persons; a hefty registration for 
the kickoff of any tourism year. 

But the prime attraction, and the 
point the festival builds toward, is the 
traditional blessing of the fleet. The 
colorful service usually takes place on 
a Sunday afternoon and draws huge 
crowds who line the docks along the 


RIGGING FOR SHOW—Crew and family members of shrimp boat Wesco-18, ramble about 


' the top deck as they put the finishing touches to the vessel’s elaborately colorful theme 


decor: ‘‘Alice In Wonderland.’’ More than 60 commercial and private vessels lined up for 
the annual water parade. 


‘than 1,2 or 
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Galveston Ship Channel to watch the 
procession. 

The ceremony has its roots in an an- 
cient Greek custom and was first be- 
gun at Galveston in 1962 as part of 
the former “Splash Day” celebration. 
Splash Day was discontinued several 
years ago, by title only. The Shrimp 
Festival, complete with parade, social 
events and the fleet blessing, made its 
official debut in 1968. Regular attrac- 
tions at Splash Day were included with 
the Shrimp Festival which accordingly 
became a larger, longer and far more 
entertaining attraction. 

The blessing of the fleet is carried 
out in both a serious and festive man- 
ner. Commercial and private boat own- 
ers and their immediate relatives hold 
strongly to the religious significance of 
the blessing. But they also take an ac- 
tive part in competition for the most 
elaborately decorated boat. 

Preparations for the event begin 
weeks in advance when boat crews and 
family members secretly plan and pro- 
duce the decorative themes for their 
crafts. Not until the morning of the 
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STEP LIGHTLY—A beach crowd on Galveston’s ‘‘Strand’”’ mills about leisurely where sand 


blessing are the boats’ full dress un- 
veiled. It is only then that the pre- 
made adornments are brought from 
under wraps at home and taken down 
to the pier and lashed onto the boats. 

Drab commercial vessels are trans- 
formed within hours into vibrantly col- 
orful and fanciful arks done up in 
crepe paper, banners, flags, balloons 
and theme stylizations. Private yachts, 
sailboats, motorboats and_ inshore 
trawlers become floating mirages of 
colors and patterns. 

Most vessels taking part in the com- 
petition are decorated to themes which 
are made known to judges only on the 
morning that the blessing is to take 
place. The procession this year fea- 
tured nearly 60 vessels, about half of 
which were dressed up to such diverse 
themes as: “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Traveling Texas,” and “Texas: In- 
dustrial Giant.” 

Many of the undecorated commer- 
cial boats had steamed into the chan- 
nel in time only to receive the blessing 
and steer back out into the Gulf to 
resume fishing. 


Barney Rapp, Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
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castle builders smooth over the facade of their elaborate entry in the Shrimp Festival sand 


Tr 
castle and sand sculpturing contest. 


“The blessing, after all, is most im- | 
portant to them,” explained Raymond 
Rapp of the Galveston Chamber. “The | 
families and crewmen, for the most 
part, are very religious people and 
think of the annual blessing of their 
boats as a necessity to ensure their 
safety and fortune during the fishing 
season. 

“But they also participate in the 
event very competitively,” he added. 
“No, not necessarily for the prize 
money (awarded to the winning 
boats), but purely for the public ac- 
knowledgement that they have the best 
decorated boat. They’re quite proud 
people, you know,” he added. “And 
they love rivalry, at sea or in port.” 

Some boat owners spend up to 
$1,500 to festoon their vessels. One 
shrimp boat in this year’s procession 
was laden with more than 3,000, 
brightly colored, hand-tied paper flow- 
ers. 

Each entry in the parade is given a 
Saint Christopher’s Medal which is 
blessed to ensure safe passage. The 
blessing of the fleet usually begins in 
midafternoon. As the parade fleet be- 
gins to circle into position in the lower 
channel basin, the water is ablaze with 
rippling reflections cast from the gaudi- 
ly rigged vessels. The crew and pas- 
sengers aboard each boat shout and 
clap as they are applauded by the 
crowd ashore. 

Then, on cue, they steam around 
and form a line down the channel. 
Each craft passes beside a barge upon 
whose upper deck stands a row of 
priests and altar boys who cast holy 
water in the direction of the boats and 
offer the awaited blessing. 

“My Boat is so Small and the Seas 
are so Vast,” reads the hastily drawn 
inscription painted along the gunnel of 
a dirty, wood hull shrimper, just ar- 
rived for the procession. 

—Bob Parvin 
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THD Makes Honor Roll 

The Texas Highway Department 
ranks third among the nation’s top 10 
National Safety Council Defensive 
Driving Course trainers. 

Department employees and their de- 
pendents who have completed the 
eight-hour course now number more 
than 9,000. 

DDC grads not only learn to ma- 
neuver more safely on the roads, but 
become eligible for a 10 percent auto 
insurance rate deduction. 

To date, more than 80,000 Texans 
have graduated from the safe driving 
course and qualified for a three-year, 
10 percent annual reduction on pri- 
vate passenger liability, collision and 
medical payment insurance premiums. 

The Texas Safety Association, whose 
certification graduates must obtain be- 
fore insurance cuts are approved, said 
that 300,000 drivers are expected to 
take the Defensive Driving Course this 
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year, resulting in total insurance sav- 
ings of about $4.5 million a year. 

The course is offered free of charge 
to Texas Highway Department em- 
ployees, and a minimum fee covering 
study materials and Texas Safety As- 
sociation certification is required of 
their dependents. Most THD division 
officers are licensed to teach the 
course. 


Nature Is a Super Polluter 

Man does not deserve all the blame 
for air pollution. 

According to Dr. Robert Robbins of 
the Stanford Research Institute Atmos- 
pheric Sciences Laboratory, dear ole’ 
Mother Nature is responsible for about 
90 percent of all the carbon monoxide 
(CO) released into the atmosphere. 

The approximately 400 million tons 
of CO that man’s automobiles and fac- 
tories pour into the atmosphere every 
year is only a small portion of the 
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OUM ENVIRONMENT]! 


more than three billion tons of CO - 
produced ‘naturally’ each year. . 

A normal level of 600 million tons 
of CO is present in the global atmos- — 
phere, but only about 10 percent of it 
is believed to be man-made, Robbins 
claims. Most of the gas comes from — 
decaying vegetation. 

All the doomsday talk notwithstand- 
ing, Dr. Robbins claims that the at- — 
mospheric concentration of nature-pro- © 
duced CO has not increased from the 
ratio of 0.1 part of CO per million 
parts of other gases. Air trapped in ice 
samples dating from 600 BC to AD 
1850 were found to contain about the 
same concentration as today. : 

But, explains Robbins, air trapped 
over a freeway traffic jam can hold 
up to 100 parts of CO per million; a 
dangerous concentration. 


Townsley Does Double Duty 

Robert W. Townsley, director of 
Motor Vehicle Division, now has the 
added responsibility of being the new 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 

Townsley, a veteran of 30 years’ ex- 
perience in the field of motor vehicle 
registration and titling and former 
president of the AAMVA’s southern 
region, will assume his new duties at 
the association’s national conference in 
Miami Beach in September. 
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REAGAN HOUSTON Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 
LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 


of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 

Texas Highways is available to the 
general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas High- 
way Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 
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Currently, Townsley is engaged in 
the development and promotion of an 
International Registration Plan, a uni- 
form procedure for the registration of 
interstate motor carriers’ vehicles. Sev- 
eral years ago, Townsley was respon- 
sible for organizing the AAMVA’s 
first international registration and 
titling workshop, and he was elected 
chairman of the national registration 
and title committee in 1964. 


Looking Into the Future 

Highway Department and _ other 
government-employed engineers delved 
into the topic: “Urban Transportation 
Facilities In the Future,” during a 
panel discussion at the 37th Annual 
Meeting of the Texas Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers held June 29 in 
Brownsville. 

Moderating the discussion was R. E. 
Stotzer of Edinburg, District 21 engi- 
neer. 

The future urban transportation 
problems were explored on the federal, 
state and local levels. 

Also taking part in the panel was 
W. F. Frey, Highway Department ur- 
ban and mass transit planning special- 
ist; John Conrado, assistant division 
engineer for the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, and R. M. Townsend, 
Corpus Christi city manager. 


Colorful Past 

In the introduction to his latest book, 
Historic Sites of Texas, June Rayfield 
Welch remembers, “When I was a 
peaceful little kid in Gainesville, there 
were several weeds in my garden. 
Among them were contentious big 
kids, Sunday school, liver and onions, 
chiggers, and socks that would never 
stay up. And there was Texas history: 
it was deadly dull.” 

Since then Welch has fought that 
last “weed” with a vengeance. He 
earned degrees from four educational 
institutes and now is chairman of the 
Department of History at the Univer- 
sity of Dallas. And he’s written three 
historical works, the latest being His- 
toric Sites of Texas. 

Basing his work on some of the most 
important places in Texas history, 
Welch relates some little-known facts 
from our past. 


Fact—Cabeza de Vaca performed 
probably the first surgical operation in 
Texas when he cut an arrowhead from 
an Indian brave’s chest in the early 
1500's. 

Fact—Many of Sam Houston’s army 
deserted in disgust when he kept re- 
treating to San Jacinto. They wanted 
to stand and fight on the banks of the 
Colorado River at Columbus. 

Fact—Dino, the Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany dinosaur, now stands at Dinosaur 
State Park at Glen Rose. 

Fact—D wight David Eisenhower 
thought he was born in Tyler, until a 
retired Denison school teacher con- 
vinced him otherwise. 

Fact—The U.S. Air Force began 


with a single Army lieutenant teaching’ 


himself to fly at Fort Sam Houston in 
San Antonio. 

Welch also shares some memorable 
photographs, like the one of a depres- 
sion era Glen Rose farmer selling quar- 
ried dinosaur tracks by the roadside. 

Many history books skim across the 


Do you mean our group insurance 
plan will pay an employee 60 per- 
cent of his monthly salary after he’s 


been disabled 120 days? That’s 
right! Of course, if you are hurt on 
the job, your workmen’s compensa- 
tion is integrated with the 60 per- 
cent of your salary. 


heritage of Texas, mentioning many 
important happenings but giving few 
details. Welch didn’t join the majority. 
He delved into some of the more in- 
teresting facts of Texas’ rich past. 

Historic Sites of Texas can be pur- 
chased at bookstores or from G.L.A. 
Press, 524 Southland Center, Dallas, 
Texas 75201. 


Real Estate’s Own Rod McKuen 
Some people selling land these days 
use high-pressure tactics, some give 
away prizes, and then some just teli 
plain ole’ fibs. But one backwoods 
bard, advertising in a_ small-town 
newspaper in Central Texas, has de- 
veloped his own lyric method of soft 
salesmanship. The following rhyme, 
albeit lacking in professionalism, does 
catch the eye: 
“Real good soil, a sandy loam, 
Very nice place to build a home. 
Close to town, and Research Cen- 
i 

Big pine trees that are green all 
winter. 

Grows big melons and sweet po- 
taters, 

A little bit down, and a little bit 
later.” 


Research Report Dedicated to Swilley 
A recently published research re- 
port on pavement materials tested by 
the Texas Transportation Institute and 
the Highway Department included an 
unprecedented tribute when the re- 
port was dedicated to a deceased 
Highway Department employee. 

The Department employee, Harri- 
son D. Swilley, was supervising labora- 
tory engineer in the Fort Worth dis- 
trict until his death in 1972. The 
special tribute was made to Swilley 
for “his concern for the safety of his 
fellowman.” 

The dedication cited the 21-year 
veteran’s work in developing a skid- 
resistant surface for bridges and 
praised it as a concept that “has been 
widely used in the Fort Worth district 
and is being adopted by other Texas 
Highway Department districts to great 
advantage. Mr. Swilley’s innovative 
efforts have resulted in improved 
highway safety with untold savings 
to lives and property,” the report said 


Safety Sleuth 


“IT’S UNFORTUNATE, but most safety 
measures are learned by accident,” 
says Bob Bradley, safety surveyor for 
the Insurance Division. 

Unfortunate is right. After the foot 
is broken, it’s too late for the steel- 
toed shoes—it’s time for the plaster 
cast. That’s why Bradley can't wait for 
accidents to happen. His job is to fore- 
see hazards which could cause injuries 
or even death to Highway Department 
employees and to recommend preven- 
tive safety steps. 

By request of the district engineer, 
Bradley conducts on-the-spot safety 
surveys throughout a district. He ex- 
plores maintenance yards, warehouses, 
and road repair sites, searching every 
nook and cranny in the district for 
booby traps. His purpose is not to slap 
the hands of careless employees, but 
to give them a safer work environ- 
ment. 

Bradley is no stranger to mainte- 
nance work areas. He spent half of his 
37 years with the Department in the 
Maintenance Operations Division be- 
fore transferring to the Insurance Divi- 
sion. Then came years of investigating 
insurance claims which not only taught 
him accidents could be prevented, but 
how to make sure they are. 

When Bradley goes to a district, he 
carries solutions to safety problems he 
has picked up from all over the state. 
Although each district has its own man 
in charge of safety, Bradley can spread 
the best ideas from each one to all the 
other districts. 

But there is another advantage in 
having an outsider like Bradley inspect 
a district. Familiarity breeds careless- 
ness. Most Highway Department of- 
fices are safety conscious, but some 


hazards overlooked, camouflaged 
by familicrity. As an outsider, Bradley 
can spot mtial accidents because of 
his fresh pers 

The mere presence of an outside in- 
fluence stimulates enthusiasm for safe- 


ty. During a recent survey, employees 
in the Houston district displayed an 
intense interest in safety. Besides Brad- 
ley, the survey team consisted of 
Wayne Friery, safety coordinator of 
the Houston district, and Ordell Heine, 
regional representative of the Insur- 
ance Division. 

At one county maintenance section, 
Bradley suggested that a contrasting 
paint color might be used on the kick- 
plate under a door to indicate a step- 
over. By the time the survey team had 
made the round trip of the yard the 
kickplate had been painted! 

Maintenance supervisors in several 
different areas couldn’t wait for Friery 
to send them a list of suggested im- 
provements. They asked to see Friery’s 
notes so they could get started immedi- 
ately. 

“Do you have any gas in those mo- 
tors?” Bradley asked at one storage 
room. 

“No, sir,” came the quick reply. 
“You got us for that two years ago.” 

The safety awareness generated by 
Bradley’s visits lingers after he has 
gone. He reports his findings only to 
the district engineer, but his influence 


NITTY GRITTY—Bradley reports the re- 
sults of his survey to District Engineer W. 
E. Carmichael, outlining strong safety 
points of the district as well as listing 
suggested improvements. ‘‘Let’s see what 
safety improvements we can make now,’ 
said Carmichael. ‘‘No. Change that. Let’s 
see what safety improvements we will 
make now.” 


rubs off on workers in the district 
when he makes his rounds. 

“The effectiveness of the program is 
totally dependent on how they react to 
it,” Bradley said. “Houston is an ex- 
cellent district. It was much easier to 
find all the things that were right than 
to find anything wrong.” 

On a statewide basis, Bradley is still 
concerned about some unsafe prac- 
tices. One of these is using gasoline to 
cut back asphalt. 

“We have had many fatalities and 
serious injuries as a direct result of 
using gasoline for this purpose,” he 
said. “I am glad to see that many dis- 
tricts are beginning to use a water 
emulsion technique instead. They are 
discovering that the results are just as 
good and the hazard is averted.” 

Gasoline presents other safety prob- 
lems as well. Bradley estimates there 
are approximately 50 county units in 
the state where the gas pump areas are 
still enclosed. One such enclosure re- 
cently burned down. 

“We are trying to make our gas 
pump areas like the commercial filling 
stations,” Bradley said. “We will have 
to guard against gas theft some other 
way. The new federal guidelines spe- 
cifically outlaw enclosed gas pump 
areas.” 

Despite a few shortcomings, Bradley 
is justifiably proud of the Depart- 
ment’s safety record. Last year that 
record was good enough to win the 
National Safety Council’s Award of 
Honor. In all, the Department has won 
four awards of honor, which are given 
on a three-year improvement basis, and 
six awards of merit, given for annual 
improvement. Each of these awards is 
presented in competition with the rec- 
ords of other similar organizations 
throughout the nation, including 20 
other state highway departments. 

Statistics are one thing. But to the 
employee who has suffered a painful 
injury, a low accident rate is little con- 
solation. Whether caused by his own 
carelessness or by an unsafe work en- 
vironment, he has learned a lesson too 
late. The time for doing something 
about safety is before the accident | 
happens. That’s just what Bradley and 
his safety survey teams are trying to 
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Ingredients: Mix liberal portions of fire- 
works, boat races, air shows, beauty 
pageants, parades, music, and food. 

Directions: Stir well and place in Austin 
between August 3 and 12 to produce the 
annual Austin Aqua Festival—one of the 
10 largest ‘celebrations of its kind in the 
nation. 

Servings: Although the festival is of- 
ficially 10 days long, it spills over into the 
end of June and July creating a potpourri 
of activities the Austin Chamber of Com- 
merce promises will provide enough ‘‘Fam- 
ily Fun for Everyone’’—which is also this 
year’s festival theme. 

A few examples of the smorgasbord of 
activities to choose from includes: 

Texas Water Ski 


Championship July 28-29 
Moto-Cross July 29 
Aero-Fest August 2 
Czech Night August 3 
Texas Sports Car 

Gymkhana August 4 
Noche Fiesta 

de Mexicana August 4 
Multi-Hull Regatta August 4-5 
Aqua Beauty Pageant - August *7 
State Frisbee s 
Contest August 9 
Night Lighted 

Water Parade August 10 
World Gas & Fuel 

Drag Boat Races August 12 


AAF Sports Car Races 


August 19 
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